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knowledge even in the period of his youth, bringing it into conflict 
with his rationalistic presuppositions. 

Closely connected with the individualistic conception is the notion 
of the perfect harmony of all things, a harmony which is grounded in 
the divine reason itself. It is the absolute standard for the divine will 
in its choice among possible worlds ; it is the principle by which the 
value of the individual is measured ; it is the principle of all purposes, 
or the end in itself, of the world reason. It is the conception which 
appears in the later system as the principle of preestablished harmony. 

Another thought is the thought of the quantitative and qualitative 
infinity of the universe. The mechanical hypothesis is also a funda- 
mental and permanent factor in the world-view of Leibniz ; but it is 
limited to the corporeal world and subordinated to the principle of 
purpose and harmony. 

The book is a valuable contribution to the literature of Leibniz, and 
a good example of the historical-critical method. The only safe way 
to discover how Leibniz came to develop his particular system is to 
study the documents in which he expressed his thoughts. It is easier 
to make guesses and to formulate all kinds of theories about it than to 
work it out patiently from the original sources ; and we are indebted 
to Dr. Kabitz for having chosen the more fruitful, though more 
difficult, path. 

The appendix contains a number of hitherto unpublished manuscripts. 

Frank Thilly. 
Cornell University. 

The Philosophy of Kant Explained. By John Watson. Glas- 
gow, James Maclehose & Sons, 1908. — pp. xi, 515. 
Professor Watson has already earned the gratitude of all English 
students of Kant by his translations from the three "Critiques." 
More accurate and readable renderings cannot well be demanded of 
Kant's cumbersome German. They are invariably a quite masterly 
statement of his intended meaning. If Dr. Watson could be prevailed 
upon to undertake complete translations of Kant's chief works, they 
would be assured of a most eager welcome. 

The purpose of this present volume may best be stated in the author's 
own words. "This book is the result of a not unsuccessful experi- 
ment in the art of teaching continued over many years, the main 
object of which was to provide a method by which the tendency of 
the student to lean upon the authority of his teacher could be counter- 
acted. Nothing can well be more fatal to any real progress in philos- 
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ophy than the habit of listening to lectures without a corresponding 
reaction of one's own mind. Various plans have been suggested for 
the avoidance of this fatal defect. The plan which I was led to adopt 
with more advanced students a good many years ago was to introduce 
them to the direct study of the critical philosophy through the medium 
of the translated passages, published under the title of "The Philos- 
ophy of Kant in Extracts from his own Writings," which I had made 
expressly for that purpose. In this way I was able to count upon the 
cooperation of the class, while the method seemed to me to have the 
additional advantage of recognizing that the mind can only be 
aroused to powerful reaction when the matter upon which it is exer- 
cised is of the first rank. The main disadvantage in this method of 
slow and elaborate study is the amount of time it consumes, and I 
have therefore thought it advisable to publish the oral explanations 
that I have been led to give on the successive paragraphs of my trans- 
lations from Kant. As these explanations were actually given in class 
with direct reference to the difficulties found in the text of my trans- 
lations, it may be hoped that they will be found instructive to others 
as well." 

As in the case of the ' ' Selections, ' ' considerably more than half 
of the volume is devoted to the Critique of Pure Reason ; but a 
translation is given of additional extracts from the Critique of 
Judgment, with corresponding commentary. 

The expository notes open with an " Historical Retrospect " ; and 
only in this introduction does Dr. Watson allow himself anything like 
criticism. The commentary strictly limits itself throughout to explana- 
tory exposition. In other ways, however, this "Retrospect" seems 
hardly to fit in with the main purpose of the volume. Little objec- 
tion need be made to the positions taken up ; but, as an historical in- 
troduction to the problems of the critical philosophy, it seems somewhat 
inadequate. Spinoza is treated at much greater length than either 
Locke or Hume. Also the epistemological problems which bulk so 
largely in the first Critique are unduly ignored, in favor of those 
wider metaphysical and theological issues which play the more promi- 
nent part in the philosophies of Spinoza and Leibniz. As a result, 
there is no quite adequate explanation, either here or in the open- 
ing notes, of Kant's alternative modes of stating his fundamental prob- 
lem, — how an idea in us can refer to an object, and how a priori syn- 
thetic judgments are possible. Indeed, throughout the whole volume 
the problems of perception seem hardly to receive their proper share 
of attention. Probably, however, such criticisms are unfair. This in- 
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traduction is obviously designed for students who have been study- 
ing Spinoza, and as such it may be justified by pedagogical reasons. 

As regards the main commentary, the same criticisms may, of 
course, be made as hold against Dr. Watson's previous volume of 
"Selections." It is executed from the thoroughgoing idealist point 
of view, and it is based upon the second edition of the Critique of 
Pure Reason. Those of us who prefer the first edition and who incline 
to a realist interpretation of the critical philosophy cannot, therefore, 
recognize Dr. Watson's selections and exposition as affording an ade- 
quate account of what is most fundamental in the three ' Critiques. ' 
We are bound to miss many of the passages which most interest us, and 
upon which in teaching we would lay much stress. Not only is the 
second edition account of the Paralogisms followed throughout, but 
even that is quite scantily treated. Kant's distinction between the 
indispensable notion of things in themselves and the problematic con- 
ception of noumena is practically ignored, with consequent confusion, 
as it seems to me, in the exposition of the chapter on phenomena and 
noumena. No emphasis is laid upon the important distinction be- 
tween the pure forms of understanding and the categories. The cate- 
gories arise through union of the pure forms with time and space, 
and are therefore identical with the schemata. Kant's criticism of 
the ideological argument in the "Ideal" and in the Critique of 
Judgment also seem to be all too briefly dealt with, and there is no 
reference to the dominant influence, in this connection, of Hume's 
Dialogues. Also, there are no selections from the "Methodology." 
And, lastly, there is complete omission from the Critique of Judgment 
of Kant's central doctrine of the nature of genius, and of all discus- 
sion of the relation of artistic to natural beauty, — matters which have 
a very important bearing upon Kant's view of the relation holding 
between appearance and ultimate reality. 

It is easy, however, to criticise a brief commentary, covering the 
three 'Critiques,' for imputed sins of omission. Dr. Watson's 
readers, whatever be their personal attitudes towards the Kantian phi- 
losophy, must feel indebted for the clearness and thoroughness of his 
expositions, and for the added value which this commentary confers 
upon his previous " Selections." Together they undoubtedly consti- 
tute, — Caird' s monumental work alone excepted, — the best and most 
serviceable introduction existing in English to the critical philosophy. 

Dr. Watson promises that should this present work " meet with a 
fair share of approval ' ' he will publish a sequel, containing discus- 
sions of Hegel's criticisms of Kant. This should not be long delayed. 
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This work will have prepared for it a very wide circle of appreciative 
readers. 

Norman Smith. 
Princeton University. 

La morale rationelle dans ses relations avec la philosophie generate. 

Par Albert Leclere. Paris, Felix Alcan, 1908. — pp. 543. 

The present book contains the substance of a course of lectures given 
at the University of Berne in the years 1904-05 and 1905-06. The 
author proposes to justify the metaphysical method in ethics, and by 
means of it to establish the orthodox morality upon a secure ' ' rational ' ' 
basis. This requires that the moral ideal shall be shown to be a meta- 
physical reality rather than a ' ' fiction ' ' ; and that morality shall be 
deduced a priori. The latter requirement means that morality shall 
be a sort of "accord de la pensee avec elle-meme." " Aussi tout 
notre effort sera-t-il d'exposer la Morale la plus imme'diatement con- 
forme aux nicessitis essentielles de la raison, de la pensie pure nor- 
male" (p. 17). This is not an auspicious beginning; and, as we 
shall see, this subjectivistic version of the a priori is typical of the 
scholastic epistemology in which the book abounds. 

Part I comprises, in addition to these preliminary statements, first, 
a definition of ethics as distinguished from religion, science, and phi- 
losophy, and second, a historical retrospect. 

As a theoretical discipline, ethics is first classed with science and 
philosophy, and opposed to religion. The latter expresses a natural 
instinct to center the universe in oneself, while the intellect, on the 
other hand, regards the individual only as a part in the whole. In 
order to relate ethics to science and philosophy, Professor Leclere 
undertakes a systematic classification of all theoretical disciplines. 
This classification (for which the author acknowledges his large in- 
debtedness to Goblot and Tarde) is based on two fundamental dis- 
tinctions : that between the "given" (donne) and the "non- 
given, ' ' which separates the positive and the philosophical sciences ; 
and that between subject and object, which is central in the arrange- 
ment of the positive sciences. With the aid of the latter distinction 
the author attempts to reduce the Comtean list of sciences to two : 
mathematics (or algebra) and psychology. Mathematics, in this 
more comprehensive sense, embraces all science dealing with the 
variety and unity of phenomenal objects ; psychology, all science 
making use of the intuition of consciousness. So fundamental a 
matter cannot here be argued on its merits. We can only enter a 



